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by the reproduction of a small district from the general map, 1:200,000, and also 
from the special map, 1:75,000, to which the exercises of the text refer. These 
are very minute and clear. The wealth of meaning read from this map will be 
a revelation to many readers. No one who uses the Austrian map should be 
without this handbook. It has especial interest for the reviewer in his conviction 
that contour maps are more expressive, for it brings out fully the possibilities of 
hachure work. Mark Jefferson. 

Columbia Elementary Geography. By S. C. Schmucker and Louis Nus- 
baum. v and 138 pp. Maps, ills. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York, 1912. 

10x8^. 

The authors follow the modern plan of explaining and illustrating the 
underlying factors of geography and then applying them regionally. As far 
as possible the facts of home geography are used to illustrate the larger world 
features. Attractive illustrations add to the value of the book. 

F. V. Emerson. 

GENERAL 

Touring in 1600. A Study in the Development of Travel as a Means of Edu- 
cation. By E. S. Bates, xiv and 418 pp. Ills., bibliography, index. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 19,11. $3. 9x6. 

There are just ten pages in this book which are not really in the picture, the 
final episode in the chapter on inns. But this one divagation into the methods 
of fiction might cast a doubt on the accuracy of the rest of the work, an accuracy 
which we make haste gladly to note is thoroughly confirmed by independent in- 
vestigation. 

There is a complex appeal in this interesting work. The student of the his- 
tory of social development of the beginnings of Europe will find glimpses of 
the life which are in no modern works and which he might fail to adjust to their 
proper conditions when laboriously digging them out piecemeal from the old 
records. But to us the more particular appeal lies in this work as constituting 
a valuable foundation for the study of geography. Geography would be but 
parochial if it were not for those who go abroad. Every map is based on the 
man who has gone to sea. At the period which Mr. Bates has selected for the 
time of his examination, a glance at the maps will show how little of science the 
knowledge of earth had accumulated. Any map of the period will show at the 
edges of its knowledge the strange figures of water monsters and chimeras dire, 
each a challenge to the next voyager to go yet beyond and find for himself what 
really lay there. Those maps we may scarcely read, yet when we look at the 
crudeness of their drawing, the overcrowded paucity of their striving £or minute 
detail, we must remember that they were ment to be read, that they were the sole 
guide to the highways of the world, and because men traveled with these maps 
in hand we feel sure that in their own time they were found a sufficient guide. 
The great value of this surpassingly interesting study is that it provides the 
students of the beginnings of geography with a carefully supported comment 
upon the method of travel when such maps were standard. 

Naturally the Pilgrimage of Grace, a sanctifying excursion as popular with 
Christendom as is the Hadj to the Moslem, occupies a large space in the narra- 
tive, for the period fixed for study catches it just before it was given over. The 
more modern idea of the object of travel was just coming into being in 1600, 
the seeing of strange countries for pleasure and for profit. We find it well 
brought out that the profit of travel was not. material profit. Commerce had 
not yet come to such control of the affairs of life as to -provide mileage b oks for 
ungeographical commercial travelers. The travelers of that day were the beg- 
gars, those of the religious orders and those of slighter sanctity who bore the 
palmer's shell, and the opulent. Leaving naught behind at last night's shelter, 
having naught to carry with them, looking for naught wherever their steps might 
lead them, these empty viators sang all the way with merry hearts. In and out 
through these pages the beggar wanderer crowds happily upon his betters. His 
betters could fare scarcely better along highroads where rags were the safest 
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conduct. Eager to be at the fountain heads of the new learning the opulent 
travelers had to face the quagmire and the footpad and the zealot, a trinity of 
ill-conceited circumstances which pressed on all alike. 

With due respect to the publishers, we could wish that this volume might 
have borne the imprint of the Hakluyt Society. Its value is so great, its interest 
is so well sustained in every point, save for what seems just a single slip, that 
it would find its honored place with the record of the great journeys by land and 
sea, for it puts life and comprehension into each such record. Therefore every 
reader who has so much as one geographical book upon his shelf will find that 
book made richer by the presence at its side of this really invaluable study. 

William Churchill. 

Retrospection : Political and Personal. By Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
x and 562 pp. Index. Bancroft Co., New York, 1912. $2. 8x5^. 

Bancroft's Retrospection, written in part after the author's eightieth birthday, 
is a book to be opened at random and read a few pages at a time. There is 
no order of chapters or narts and yet it is interesting. The reflections of a man 
who has lived a long life in a new country, who has watched and helped it grow 
from a primitive no-man's land to a great empire and who has devoted a large 
part of his energy to elucidating its history, are written from a wealth of ex- 
perience that cannot be equaled. Every topic related to the West, from Corona- 
do's march to the Republican National Convention of 1912, is touched upon, if 
only lightly. Though the author is evidently more than prejudiced on many 
subjects of history and current politics, yet the book offers much that is of great 
value. Certain chapters especially are illuminating for the understanding they 
give of topics concerning which the East at least is only partially informed.^ 

The style is clear, inspiriting and even spicy. The author writes with a 
frankness that is sometimes almost appalling, and his statements are so definite 
that every image is clear-cut. It is a book for odd moments that is well worth 
reading, with certain mental reservations. Richard Elwood Dodge. 

Steamship Conquest of the World. By Frederick A. Talbot. (Conquests 
of Science Series.) xii and 344 pp. Ills., index. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1912. 6s. 8>£x6. 

The content of this volume can be best expressed perhaps in the author's 
own words, namely, that it is intended "for the general reader who is not 
familiar with the technics of the shipbuilding .art: who entertains only hazy 
notions concerning the steamship, its design, construction, appointments and the 
efforts that are being made to render transportation absolutely safe; and who 
has no idea of the character of its influence upon the world's progress." 

The book is a welcome addition to our literature on the significance of marine 
transportation. Although non-technical it is illuminating throughout. The se- 
quence of execellent photographs which tell a story in themselves are .closely 
linked with the text, thereby emphasizing the salient features. The statement 
(p. 121) that steamers sailing from Europe "penetrate to the head of Lake Su- 
perior or call at Chicago" is perhaps just a slip in an enthusiastic discussion of 
"Mammoth Fresh-Water Liners and Freighters" on the Great Lakes. The en- 
lightenment to be gained from this book is well worth the time of both geographer 
and general reader. Eugene Van Cleef. 

Zur Weltpolitik. Von Dr. Carl Peters. 383 PP- Karl Siegismund, Berlin, 
1912. 9^x6^. 

Dr. Peters has been such a stormy petrel in European political comment that 
any volume from his pen bears immediate promise of polemical content. This 
book is no disappointment on that score. In consists of editorial and other arti- 
cles which he has contributed to the German press. The book is interesting. 
Dr. Peters has a delightful way of saying things with a sting to them, and, if 
we are not led away by the delusion that this is more than half as important as 
he maintains that it is, there will be found much entertainment in these papers. 

William Churchill. 



